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The second may be dismissed quite briefly. He owes
his rank to the fact that he is a more or less prominent
supporter of that political party which for the time
being has a majority of supporters In the House of
Commons, and which is therefore called upon to
"form a government." In all probability his standing
with the party has been one of the main inducements
to the Prime Minister to give him place. Accordingly,
the Cabinet Minister throughout his term of office is
expected to be considering what measures will be
popular with the party, and to give the party his help
by assiduous attendance at Westminster and frequent
and effective participation in debate.
Nevertheless, the third function is the vital one.
We may rest assured that the new member, whom the
summons invites to "a meeting of His Majesty's
servants," is aware that the Cabinet, in which Is
concentrated authority over an Empire, is something
more than a colloguing of party chiefs. A rigid
custom constrains all members to keep silence about
Cabinet discussions and decisions, which rule may
only be broken (with permission) when a minister,
having quarrelled with his colleagues and resigned
office, wishes to explain his conduct to Parliament.
The custom is obviously advantageous to the party,
which would rapidly disintegrate if the disputes of its
leaders were habitually made public, but it finds Its
legal basis in that Privy Council oath of secrecy, which
every Cabinet Minister has sworn. Accordingly, we
cannot say much about the informal discussion of
public affairs and the more formal business of making
decisions, which constitute the weekly task of the
Cabinet. But one outstanding feature is the nominal
equality of all members, both as regards the tight to be